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But if difficulties have arisen from the confusion of the causal and the 
teleological series, many will wonder whether they are reduced either in 
number or seriousness by this method of separation. Even if they are 
distinguished they surely must be connected in some way. The author 
admits this and says he just "couples " them. Aside from the fact that in 
the super-organic stage the causal process is reflective the reader will note 
that elsewhere the author clearly points out that Spencer's theory of survival 
holds only for the organic, — the non-reflective stage, not for the super- 
organic, the reflective stage. This would seem to imply that reflection 
makes a real difference in the ' causal ' series. 

The author's anti-pragmatism, which is confined mainly to the discus- 
sion of the origin and function of art, is based upon a connotation of 
pragmatism, which makes it impossible to identify his position with 
what most American readers would recognize as anti-pragmatism. His 
point is that the art of to-day cannot be regarded as the direct descendant 
of the merely 'useful' acts of primitive times, but is based upon the science 
and philosophy which have intervened. All of which of course is beside 
the mark until the function of this intervening science and philosophy is 
stated. And in the author's system the goal of science, philosophy, and art 
appears to be in practical social thought {pensee practigue) which probably 
is ' pragmatic ' enough for most cis-Atlantic pragmatists. 

In the author's account of the origin of language he insists that "utility 
is an effect not a cause of language"; that the "true cause" of language 
is found in the fact that "abstract ideas formed by collective experience, 
spontaneously express themselves in words ' ' ! This scarcely calls for 
comment. 

In their general intent the leading ideas of the volume, — namely, the 
social character of reflective consciousness, the conception of the super- 
organic, the rejection of the individualistic theory of evolution, the social 
function of art, — are valuable and timely, but they are supported by an in- 
adequate psychology and logic. 

Addison Webster Moore. 
University of Chicago. 

Soziologie. Untersuchungen iiber die Formen der Vergesellschaftung. By 
Georg Simmel. Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1908. — pp. 775. 
Owing to the fact that the Germans did not build their political economy 
on the hypothesis of an imaginary 'economic man,' or found their 
political science on the maxim of laissez-faire, sociology has never been 
called on in Germany to render the service that it has performed in 
France and in the United States. Wherever a narrow and abstract polit- 
ical economy has had sway, it has been the mission of sociology to reveal 
the variety of interests and the wealth of motives present in men's group- 
ings and institutions. In Germany, the sociologists play a slighter r61e 
and have been pressed to find a scientific justification and an academic 
place for their product. 
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Professor Simmel of the University of Berlin has succeeded by drawing 
a fruitful distinction between the content or purposes of human groupings 
and their 'form.' Each of the types of interest that men's groupings 
promote is already treated by a special social science, e. g. , economics, 
politics, jurisprudence, ethics, comparative religion, etc. There is left, 
however, the modes of relation and modes of interaction involved in the 
associations of men for the advancing of their various interests. Simmel 
sees here his opportunity and carves out his sociology by cutting right 
across the other social sciences. Thus, taking secrecy as a ' form ' or 
incident of association, Simmel shows how secrecy naturally begets ritual 
and graduated initiation, whether the group be a Greek -letter fraternity or 
a band of conspirators. Again, studying the implications of conflict, he 
shows that, whatever be the purpose of a group, conflict, if it does not 
break up the group, centralizes and toughens it, gives it a sharper bound- 
ary, and a larger authority over its individual members. 

The ' forms of socialization ' examined by Simmel are size of group, 
conflict, secrecy, superiority and subordination, interlacing with other 
groups, the self-maintenance of the group, relations of society to space, 
and the enlargement of the group with consequent development of indi- 
viduality. In both structure and matter the work is highly original. The 
line of interpretation is throughout psychological, and much of the analysis 
is ingenious and illuminating. The author's conclusions are based, not on 
an a priori philosophy, but on primary observation, reinforced by wide 
researches into the history of particular associations. Political groupings 
figure largely in the book, and Simmel's fresh and penetrating analysis 
will surely be found to be one of the indispensable foundations of political 
science. 

Although the style is prolix and the book would not have suffered if it 
had been made half its present size, Simmel's work is a great piece of 
construction and will have to be reckoned with in many quarters. 

Edward Alsworth Ross. 
University of Wisconsin. 
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